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Betty’s  Trip 
to  Japan 

Part  II 

Kobe,  Japan,  July,  191 — 
Dear  Girls  of  the  Livingstone  Club  : 

You  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I tell  you 
where  I stood  yesterday  1 Why,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  world  began — according  to  the 
Japanese  idea. 

This  is  their  story:  They  say  that  once 
upon  a time  a wonderful  rainbow  drifted  down 
from  the  sky  bearing  on  its  arch  a fair  god. 
Softly  it  floated  down  through  the  air,  down, 
down,  until  at  length  it  rested  on  the  sea. 
Then  the  god  leaning  from  the  rainbow  dipped 
his  glistening  spear  in  the  water.  As  he  raised 
it  again,  there  fell  from  it  a shower  of  silver 
drops  which  as  they  touched  the  water  hard- 
ened into  separate  bits  of  land,  the  very  first  to 
harden  being  that  spot  on  which  yesterday  I 
stood — the  island  of  Awaji — which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  lovely,  lovely  Inland  Sea. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  drops  that  fell  from 
the  glittering  spear — they  hardened  too — into 
about  four  thousand  other  islands,  thus  form- 
ing the  Happy  Land  of  Nippon. 

Do  you  doubt  the  story?  All,  then,  that  I 
can  say  is,  here  are  the  islands,  resting  green 
and  smiling  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  or  holding  aloft  mountains,  some  of 
them  snow-covered.  Here  and  there,  there  is 
a living  volcano,  reminding  me  of  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night. 

Personally,  I prefer  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  this  story!  There  is  no  question, 
though,  that  Japan  is  beautiful,  or  that  Kobe 
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is  lovely  for  situation,  and  there  are  things 
here  that  I can  vouch  for,  which  are  more 
beautiful  than  any  mere  story  possibly  could 
be. 

First  of  all— there  is  the  Glory  Kinder- 
garten, one  of  Miss  Margaret’s  very  first  sto- 
ries, told  us  in  the  days  when  we  were  a mis- 
sion band.  But  I never  supposed  I should 
actually  see  the  bewitching  little  tots — quaint 
and  pretty  enough  in  their  bright-flowered 
kimonos,  but  quite  too  fetching  as  each  one 
tied  on  over  her  kimono  a tiny,  crisp,  white 
apron  (provided  by  the  mission). 

It  we  were  only  a mission  band  once  more, 
we  might  make  these  mites  of  aprons  for  our 
mission  kindergartens.  Don’t  you  remember 
how  Miss  Margaret  always  contrived  to  keep 
our  fingers  busy,  doing  something  for  the 
people  we  studied  about?  Didn’t  we  have  the 
most  entrancing  times  at  our  “work”  meetings? 
I simply  pity  any  girl  who  has  grown  up  with- 
out knowing  the  interest  and  delight  of  a 
mission  band — of  course  with  our  Miss  Mar- 
garet for  leader! 

But  I must  tell  you  about  this  “Glory”.  It 
is  perfectly  lovely.  We  have  looked  on  from 
the  time  the  dots  of  aprons  were  put  on  until 
they  were  taken  off  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

If  you  could  only  see  the  dear  little  chil- 
dren reverently  bow  their  heads  in  the  open- 
ing song  and  prayer — they  are  so  dear ! Or 
afterwards  when  they  march  into  the  big  cir- 
cle room  to  play  their  games,  in  which  they 
sing  like  birds,  while  they  look  like  butterflies ! 
You  cannot  think  how  pretty  the  gay  little 
figures  are  against'  the  background  of  soft 
gray  walls  and  crisp  white  curtains,  nor  the 
sweetness  of  the  soft  voices  and  gentle  actions. 

And  the  “kinders”  gartens!  violets,  roses, 
nasturtiums,  mignonette,  carnations,  pansies 
and  many  more — too  lovely  for  words.  I only 
wish  we  could  have  been  here  in  time  to  see 
these  energetic,  busy,  happy  little  people  plant- 
ing the  seeds — they  do  everything  with  all 
their  hearts  and  souls.  But  we  have  seen  them 
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gathering  flowers  from  their  planting  to  take 
home  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  to  brighten 
up  dull  and  dingy  surroundings. 

I said  to  Aunt  Julia,  “I  wish  I might  have 
seen  the  planting,  Auntie,  and  the  hopeful 
little  faces  as  the  busy  hands  put  in  the  seed.” 

Auhtie  smiled — she  has  a lovely  smile, 
except  when  she  is  laughing  at  me! — ‘‘It  is  your 
lot,  Betty,”  she  said,  “to  see  the  glorious 
blooming  of  missionary  seed-sowing  in  Japan. 
Others,  older  than  you,  watched  the  planting. 
Keep  a sharp  lookout  and  you  may  see  as  we 
travel  on  through  Japan,  not  only  lovely 
flowers  and  refreshing  fruit  from  this  plant- 
ing, but  perchance  great  trees  with  wide- 
spreading  branches,  which  have  grown  from  a 
tiny  mustard  seed  planted  in  faith,  years  ago. 
These  seed-sowers,  too,  planted  “with  hopeful 
faces”  and  their  hopes  have  been  fulfilled 
beyond  anything  they  could  have  dreamed. 
Watch  out,  my  Betty  1” 

You  may  be  sure  I shall! 

Already,  I can  see  that  this  very  Glory 
Kindergarten  was  at  first  like  a tiny  seed.  It 
was  planted  long  ago — in  1889 — at  the  request 
of  two  Japanese  ladies,  and  how  it  has  grown! 
and  how  many  cuttings  from  it  are  now  flour- 
ishing elsewhere!  For  a Kindergarten  Train- 
ing Class  was  started  at  the  same  time,  whose 
graduates  are  now  teaching  in  kindergartens 
all  over  Japan,  taking  with  them  the  Christ- 
child  spirit  which  fills  the  Glory  Kindergarten. 

But  my  letter  will  fill  reams  at  this  rate,  for 
there  are  many  other  things  in  Kobe,  besides 
all  we  saw  on  our  hasty  trip  to  Manchuria 
and  back.  I wanted  to  tell  you  about  Hiro- 
shima and  Yamaguchi  and  especially  about 
Okayama,  where  there  is  a wonderful  Orphan- 
age, started  with  one  boy,  for  the  love  of 
Christ  and  in  faith,  by  a young  Christian  Japa- 
nese. The  Orphanage  now  numbers  1200  boys. 

Japanese  names  used  to  look  all  about  alike 
to  me,  but  since  I have  learned  that  they  gen- 
erally mean  something,  it  is  much  easier  to 
distinguish  between  them.  There  is,  for 
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instance,  a fine  Social  Settlement  in  Okayama 
called  Hakuai  Kwai.  Its  English  meaning  I 
find  to  be  “Loving-all  Institution,”  and  now 
I can  easily  recall  the  Japanese  name. 

Aunt  Julia  says  I came  along  almost  in  time 
to  watch  the  planting  of  this  seed,  for  this  set- 
tlement work  is,  I believe,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Japan,  and  Auntie  says  the  idea  is  sure  to 
spread  rapidly.  It  is  lovely  to  see,  as  Auntie 
says,  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  heart  and 
soul  and  motive  of  all  the  beautiful  work 
done  in  the  schoolroom — there  are  day  and 
night  schools — in  the  playground,  the  dispen- 
sary and  the  day  nursery.  It  is  all  wonder- 
ful and  has  grown  from  a very  small 
beginning. 

First  of  all,  in  Kobe,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
Kobe  College;  you  know  my  “special  object” 
in  Japan  is  the  girls  thereof!  It  is  just  beau- 
tiful— the  work  that  this  college  is  doing  in 
giving  these  girls  an  opportunity  for  training 
in  body,  mind  and  spirit  as  the  college  emblem 
shows,  and  the  work  reaches  far  beyond  Japan, 
as  we  saw  in  looking  over  the  membership  list 
of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Besides  the  great 
number  of  addresses  in  Japan  proper,  there  are 
many  in  Chosen  and  Formosa.  Outside  of 
Japan,  we  noted  names  in  China,  Manchuria, 
the  Philippines,  Germany,  Hawaii  and  the 
United  States.  Think  how  far  its  influence 
extends  I 

The  president  of  the  college  told  Aunt  Julia 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  graduates  re- 
main in  Japan  and  make  beautiful  homes, 
many  of  them  marrying  Christian  pastors.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  this,  for  there  is  also  in 
Kobe  one  of  the  best  training  schools  for 
ministers  in  all  Japan.  Isn’t  that  funny? 
You  remember  we  have  always  noticed  that 
wherever  there’s  a girls’  mission  school  there 
is  sure  to  be  one  for  boys ! I suppose  this  is 
so  that  when  they  are  older  they  shall  not  have 
to  go  back  to  “heathenism”  for  their  husbands 
and  wives  I 

I really  must  stop  writing  and  have  hiru- 
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meshi,  because  we  had  a Japanese  asa-han 
this  morning  and  I am  simply  starved.  I am 
hoping  we  may  have  miso-shiru  and  tori-nabe 
(otherwise,  bean  soup  and  stewed  chicken) 
for  they  are  both  quite  tolerable  and  above 
all,  there  is  something  to  them  I 

Write  often  to  your  loving  friend, 

Betty. 

P.  S.  Aunt  Julia  says  that  this  splen- 
did Kobe  College  is  a part  of  a great  tree 
which  has  developed  from  the  planting  of  a 
“mustard  seed  of  faith”,  and  she  says  I must 
find  out  for  myself  who  planted  the  seed  I 

B.  M. 


Kyoto,  Japan,  July,  191 — . 
My  Dear  Miss  Margaret; 

We  are  seeing  wonderful  things.  Oh,  the 
temples.  Miss  Margaret ! there  are  so  many, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  magnificent,  espe- 
cially the  interiors — all  gold  and  bright  colors, 
yet  not  too  glittering  and  brilliant  although 
so  gorgeous  that  I am  amazed  that  wood 
should  be  used  for  all  this  wonderful  build- 
ing and  carving — wood  is  so  perishable,  and 
these  great  works  of  art  ought  to  last.  At 
least  that  is  what  I thought  and  said  to  Aunt 
Julia,  but  she  only  laughed  and  said,  “Smooth 
out  your  anxious  brow,  Betty.  Wood  seems 
to  answer  pretty  well,  some  of  these  temples 
being  at  least  a thousand  years  old!  Appar- 
ently they  are  good  for  another  thousand,  so 
I would  not  worry.” 

Well,  I am  certainly  glad  that  all  this  beau- 
tiful work  will  last,  but  I hope  the  idols  and 
the  worship  of  them  will  not.  Just  think.  Miss 
Margaret ! In  one  of  the  temples  there  is  a 
bronze  bull,  which  is  supposed  to  cure  sick- 
ness ; and  one  day  I saw  a man  who  looked 
as  if  he  might  have  tuberculosis  rubbing  his 
chest  against  the  chest  of  the  bull,  and  another 
rubbing  his  forehead  against  the  bull’s  fore- 
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head,  hoping  I suppose  to  get  rid  of  a head- 
ache! Isn't  that  pitiful.  Miss  Margaret? 

I think  it  is  very  interesting  but  awfully 
sad  to  watch  the  people  in  the  temples  and  I 
love  to  go  afterwards  with  Aunt  Julia  to  a 
Christian  Kindergarten  (the  government 
kindergartens  look  something  like  ours,  but 
they  do  not  feel  so)  and  see  happy  little 
“Jesus”  children,  who  will  never  worship  idols. 

We  saw  a pretty  sight  one  day — a real  pic- 
ture, shown  against  a background  of  hills  and 
dark  green  trees : near  the  front  was  a lovely 
hedge,  the  top  of  it  all  abloom  with  exquisite 
flowers,  and  in  front  of  the  hedge  was  the 
sight — the  graduating  class  of  the  Flower 
Kindergarten  about  to  be  photographed.  The 
kiddies  were  just  too  dear  in  their  striped  or 
flowered  little  kimonos,  each  one  holding  a 
rolled  up  and  ribbon-tied  diploma — the  quaint- 
est picture!  Of  course  I snap-shot  it,  but 
alas!  I am  not  a Japanese  photographer — 
only  an  American,  and  not  very  good  at  that. 

I wish  I knew  who  planted  the  kindergarten 
seed  “in  faith” ! Certainly  the  birds — the  “but- 
terflies”— lodge  in  its  branches  now.  There 
are  other  very  successful  kindergartens  in 
Kyoto.  I could  write  about  them  all  day,  for 
I love  them. 

It  is  entrancing  to  visit  the  shops.  Such 
exquisite  things ! most  of  them,  of  course, 
quite  beyond  my  purse,  or  for  that  matter 
Aunt  Julia’s.  The  artists’  shops  really  tempt 
me  more  than  the  others — especially  those 
where  lovely  colored  photographs  are  exhib- 
ited. Those  of  the  various  flower  festivals 
make  me  wild  to  buy.  Such  delicious  color 
— and — well,  I cannot  describe  them ; but  I can 
almost  see  the  little  breezes  swaying  the  blos- 
soms and  feel  them  blowing  on  my  cheeks. 

Aunt  Julia  came  to  see  what  I was  so  lost 
in  and  said  in  a musing  sort  of  way,  “Another 
great  tree  with  spreading  branches,  grown 
from  a tiny  seed.” 

“Oh  Auntie!”  I said.  “You  don’t  mean  that 
any  missionary  planted  the  seed  of  photog- 
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raphy,  do  you?  Why,  we  do  not  have  such 
exquisite  colored  photographs  in  America!” 
(It  hurts  me  to  say  so,  Miss  Margaret,  but 
it  is  true.) 

“Nevertheless,  Betty,”  said  Auntie,  “its  seed 
was  planted  by  an  American  missionary. 
Perhaps  I should  say  it  was  a chance  seed 
dropped  by  him  without  much  thought  of  con- 
sequences, not  a seed  planted  in  faith  of  good 
to  come;  still,  it  has  grown  to  this  great  tree, 
under  which  thousands  sit  in  delight.” 

“But,”  I said,  “How  did  it  come  aboutf” 

“Why.”  said  Aunt  Julia,  “one  of  the  earli- 
est missionaries  to  Japan  brought  out  a pho- 
tographic outfit — and  taught  a Japanese  how 
to  take  pictures.  That  was  the  start;  as  for 
the  development,  the  Japanese  have  a genius 
for  improving  upon  what  they  borrow,  and 
imitate.  Hence,  these  most  exquisite  photo- 
graphs. And  now,  suppose  we  select  one 
for  your  beloved  Miss  Margaret!” 

So  we  did,  and  it  was  lots  of  fun,  although 
almost  despairful,  to  choose  from  so  many 
beauties. 

But  I know  of  another  tiny  seed  which  has 
grown  into  a far  greater  tree  than  photog- 
raphy, and  I have  seen  the  place  where  the 
seed  was  planted.  It  gives  the  most  splendid 
thrills  to  see  it.  Miss  Margaret! 

When  we  were  at  Hiroshima,  Aunt  Julia 
told  me  wonderful  stories  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross — now  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  the  finest ; at  least  I do  not  see  how 
any  doctors  and  nurses  could  possibly  be  finer. 

Some  one  was  telling  Auntie  how  splendid 
the  Red  Cross  was  in  the  wars  with  China  and 
Russia  and  he  said  in  the  first  war  there  were 
two  hundred  nurses  of  the  Red  Cross  sta- 
tioned at  Hiroshima  and  that  fifty  of  them 
came  from  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at 
Kyoto.  Just  then  Auntie  gave  me  a quick 
look  which  I have  learned  to  know  means, 
“Watch  out,  Betty!”  and  all  at  once  I thought, 
“That  training  school  must  have  something 
to  do  with  missions!”  And  so  it  has — at  least 
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missions  have  had  everything  to  do  with  it, 
and  today  we  saw  the  very  house  where  Miss 
Richards,  the  first  trained  nurse  to  come  out 
to  Japan,  lived.  Aunt  Julia  thinks  that  Miss 
Richards  was  the  first  graduated  trained  nurse 
in  America.  Anyway,  she  trained  the  first 
nurses  in  Japan  and  this  was  the  tiny  seed  that 
has  now  become  the  mighty  tree  of  the  Red 
Cross  1 Isn’t  that  thrilling?  And  must  it  not 
have  been  fine  to  hear  one  of  Japan’s  promi- 
nent statesmen  say  so  at  one  of  the  training 
school  commencements. 

And  yet  I heard  some  Americans  at 
Hiroshima  talking  as  if  the  tree  had  grown 
right  out  of  Japanese  soil,  without  any  plant- 
ing of  the  Christian  seed  I 

I am  so  glad  that  Aunt  Julia  put  me  on  the 
lookout  for  what  she  calls  “the  evidences  of 
Christianity”.  It  is  awfully  interesting,  Miss 
Margaret ! But  I have  not  yet  found  the 
mustard  seed  which  grew  into  Kobe  College  I 
I shall  though — be  sure  of  that. 

Your  loving 

Betty. 

Kanazawa,  Japan,  August,  191 — 
Dear  Girls  : 

Kanazawa  was  a great  place  in  the  days 
of  Old  Japan — no  less  than  the  abode  of  the 
lords  of  Kaga,  richest  of  all  Daimyos.  Yes- 
terday we  went  to  the  beautiful  place — now  a 
public  park — where  the  lords  of  Kaga  used  to 
take  their  pleasure  all  by  their  lonesome.  I 
have  read  a lot  about  Old  Japan  in  Aunt 
Julia’s  books,  and  as  we  sat  in  one  of  the 
rest  houses  in  the  park  I called  up  in  my  mind 
a gorgeous  picture  of  the  former  glory,  which 
after  all  could  not  have  been  anywhere  near  so 
splendid  as  these  days  of  new  Japan,  at  least 
for  the  girls  of  Kaga,  and  my  heart,  you  know, 
belongs  to  the  girls ! 

Kanazawa  is  one  of  the  places  where  the 
girls  are  coming  to  their  own,  for  there  is  a 
fine  mission  school  here,  also  a beautiful  kin- 
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dergarten,  which  is,  I believe,  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian kindergarten  now  in  Japan ; strange  to 
say,  there  were  governmental  kindergartens 
before  the  missionaries  opened  one — in  Tokyo 
I think  it  was. 

Aunt  Julia  says  that  after  the  first  mission- 
aries— Dr.  Verbeck,  Dr.  Hepburn  and  Dr. 
Brown — had  opened  the  eyes  of  Japan  to  the 
outer  world,  the  Emperor  said  in  a proclama- 
tion, “Knowledge  shall  be  sought  for  through- 
out the  whole  world.”  Wasn’t  that  great?  And 
after  that  embassies  were  sent  all  over  Chris- 
tendom to  see  how  things  were  done,  and 
before  long  Japan’s  army  was  reorganized  by 
France,  England  had  taught  them  how  to 
build  a navy,  Germany  had  trained  their  physi- 
cians— mostly,  not  all.  Dr.  Hepburn  did  a 
great  deal  along  that  line,  Aunt  Julia  says. 
Their  plan  for  public  education  and  their 
teachers  of  science  were  furnished  by  the 
United  States  (^hip-hip!),  but  the  first  govern- 
ment kindergarten  was  opened  by  a teacher 
from  Germany,  sent  out  at  the  request  of  the 
Japanese ! 

The  mission  kindergarten  here  in  Kanazawa 
is  said  by  the  Provincial  Education  Board  to 
be  the  best  in  the  city — an  ideal  kindergarten 
— and  many  government  officials  visit  it. 
While  we  were  in  the  school  one  day  the  new 
principal  of  the  city  Model  School  came  to 
inspect  it,  and  Aunt  Julia  was  very  happy  to 
hear  him  say  to  the  principal, 

“Every  room  in  your  kindergarten  reveals 
Christianity,’’  and  he  went  on  to  speak  about 
the  difference  he  saw  between  the  teachers 
here  and  in  the  government  schools.  The 
reason  for  it,  he  said,  was  their  strong  person- 
ality, which  came  from  their  Christian  train- 
ing. And  this  man  was  not  a Christian,  either ! 

I told  you  that  the  government  kindergartens 
do  not  feel  like  ours ! 

The  Hokuriku  Girls’  School  is  splendid. 
The  girls  are  so  nice  looking  and  so  attrac- 
tive in  their  dress  which  all  school  girls  in 
Japan  wear — a pretty  waist  with  loose  sleeves 
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and  a dark  skirt  (not  a “hobble”).  As  I 
watched  them  I suddenly  thought,  “How 
many  girls  are  now  wearing  this  dress  1”  and 
I said  so  to  Aunt  Julia. 

“Yes,  indeed,  Betty,”  said  Auntie,  “schools 
for  girls  have  spread  and  spread  throughout 
Japan  like — well,  like  the  branches  of  a great 
tree.” 

“I  know  the  rest  Auntie,”  I said  quickly, 
“about  planting  the  mustard  seed  in  faith.” 

“You  need  not  twinkle  so  if  you  do,”  said 
Auntie  laughing.  “It  will  be  time  for  that 
when  you  discover  how  the  seed  was  planted. 
I am  really  astonished  at  Margaret ! and  disap- 
pointed, too,  to  think  that  she  never  told  you 
girls  that  great  story.” 

“Oh.  but  Auntie!”  I said,  “Miss  Margaret 
did  tell  us ; the  trouble  is  that  I have  forgotten 
it.” 

“Then  how  do  you  know  she  told  you?” 
answered  Auntie  with  twinkles  in  her  eyes. 

“Because,  Aunt  Julia,”  I said,  “Miss  Mar- 
garet always  told  us  everything  we  ought  to 
know !”  and  I felt  such  a rushing  inside  of  me 
that  I know  my  cheeks  were  flaming.  The 
very  idea  of  being  disappointed  in  our  dearest, 
perfect  Miss  Margaret!” 

Well,  what  should  Aunt  Julia  do  but  kiss  my 
hot  cheeks.  “You  are  a loyal  Betty,”  she  said, 
gently. 

But  after  that  I thought  and  thought  as 
hard  as  ever  I could,  and  all  of  a sudden  it 
flashed  into  my  mind — the  picture  I saw  there, 
in  my  mind,  I mean,  once  when  Miss  Mar- 
garet was  telling  us  a story  while  we  worked ; 
an  old  Buddhist  temple  made  over  into  a 
lovely  missionary  home,  and  in  the  dining-, 
room,  sitting  at  the  table,  a bright  and  cheery, 
brown-eyed  little  woman,  and  opposite  a quiet 
mouse  of  a Japanese  girl  a soft  gray  kimono 
and  with  a scarlet  flower  in  her  smooth  dark 
hair,  I could  see  it  as  plain  as  day,  and  all 
at  once  I remembered  the  whole  story,  and 
flew  to  Aunt  Julia,  all  out  of  breath. 
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"I  remember  it  now,  Auntie.”  I said,  “the 
story  Miss  Margaret  told  us,  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Hepburn  who  planted  the  tiny  mustard 
of  the  education  of  girls  in  Japan !” 

“Bravo,  Betty,”  Auntie  exclaimed,  and  she 
laughed  in  the  merriest  way.  “Indignant  love 
is  sometimes  a great  stimulus  to  the  memory !” 
she  said,  but  I don’t  know  what  she  meant  by 
that. 

After  that  we  had  the  most  thrilling  and 
exciting  time  tracing  out  the  wonderful 
growth  of  that  tiny  seed,  “planted  in  faith” — 
how  Mrs.  Hepburn  with  her  little  class  of 
that  first  girl  and  four  others  proved  that  the 
Japanese  were  wrong  when  they  said  that  a 
Japanese  woman  had  no  mind,  and  even  if  she 
had,  she  could  not  be  trusted  with  knowledge 
— the  idea! — and  how  when  another  mission- 
ary lady — her  name  was  Miss  Mary  Kidder — 
came  out  to  Japan,  with  more  time  to  teach, 
Mrs.  Hepburn  gave  over  her  girls  to  her,  and 
how  Miss  Kidder  started  a school,  and  then 
other  missions  followed,  and  how  the  Japan- 
ese looked  on  at  first  in  perfect  amazement, 
and  at  length  decided  to  have  girls’  schools 
of  their  own!  and  now  there  are  millions  of 
happy,  educated  girls  and  women  of  Japan,  and 
lovely  homes  that  they  have  made,  and  some 
day  soon  there  will  be  a great  Christian  uni- 
versity, where.  Aunt  Julia  says,  Japanese  girls 
will  have  before  them  just  what  we  American 
girls  have — an  open,  shining  way  to  the  high- 
est cultivation  of  every  power  that  God  has 
given. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  spreading 
branches  of  this  tree?  And  Auntie  says  that 
the  very  best  part  of  the  whole  story  is  that 
the  Japanese  physician  who  brought  his  grand- 
daughter to  I'Irs.  Hepburn  asking  her  to  give 
the  girl  a Cl  istian  education,  did  so  because 
he  had  watched  Mrs.  Hepburn’s  lovely,  gra- 
cious life  of  ability  and  helpfulness,  and  espe- 
cially he  had  noticed  what  a companion  and 
helper  she  was  to  Dr.  Hepburn  in  his  great 
mental  labors.  “If  a Christian  education  can 
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do  this  for  an  American  woman,”  he  thought, 
“why  not  for  a Japanese?” 

It  was  so  splendid  and  beautiful  and  thrilling 
— the  possibility  of  this  wonderful  new  life 
coming  to  all  the  girls  of  Japan,  just  because 
one  woman  put  the  faculties  God  had  given 
her  to  the  best  use — that  when  the  end  of  the 
story  came  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  and 
even  in  Aunt  Julia’s  and  she  said  gently, 

“Mrs.  Hepburn  must  have  begun  to  culti- 
vate her  mind  and  heart,  my  Betty,  when  she 
was  a girl." 

Wasn’t  that  just  like  Aunt  Julia?  And  I 
wonder  if  she  planted  a seed  “in  faith”  when 
she  said  it  1 

Your  loving  friend, 

Betty. 

Nokkeushi,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  Sept.,  — . 
Dear  Girls  : 

I just  love  Hokkaido,  and  it  is  like  America 
in  some  ways.  There  are  prairies  and  great 
forests  of  splendid  oaks  and  maples  and  elms, 
and  in  some  parts  beautiful  farming  country. 
The  foliage  will  be  gorgeous  next  month; 
even  now  we  see  flaming  tips  of  branches  here 
and  there  but  the  weather  is  still  warm  and  the 
air  so  delicious  that  I sometimes  feel  as  if  I 
were  in  Maine.  (U.  S.  1) 

I should  like  to  be  here  in  June  for  they 
tell  us  the  flowers  are  perfectly  wonderful 
then,  and  the  orchards  are  in  bloom  and  the 
air  full  of  musical  calls  and  trills  and  flutings, 
for  singing  birds  abound.  And  so  do  mag- 
nificent butterflies. 

It  is  some  compensation  that  the  orchards 
are  now  full  of  ripe  fruit  and  oh,  girls ! I 
have  had  some  real  apples — tart,  sweet,  juicy, 
mellow,  fragrant,  spicy  American  apples,  as 
unlike  as  possible  the  hard  little  nubbins  called 
apples  in  Japan.  (This  is  because  American 
companies  have  helped  to  develop  Hokkaido.) 

I was  crazy  to  see  the  Northern  Star  Girls’ 
School  at  Sapporo,  which  I found  to  be  just 
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what  I knew  it  would  be,  .and  that  is  not 
strange,  for  have  we  not  grown  up  on  the 
Hokusei  Jo  Gakko?  (I  think  the  first  Japa- 
nese I knew  was  that  “Jo  Gakko”  means 
“Girls’  School’’.) 

Hokusei  is  fairly  humming  now — 200  girls 
this  year.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Some 
of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  early 
years,  and  have  a beautiful  influence  over  the 
new  girls.  Students  here  are  taught  English 
and  I by  this  time  have  a small  smattering  of 
Japanese,  so  the  girls  and  I had  quite  a social 
time,  both  parties  to  the  talk  being  very  merry 
over  the  mistakes  of  the  other,  while  Aunt 
Julia  and  the  principal  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can teachers  enjoyed  a hobnob.  And  when 
these  teachers  knew  that  I was  Betty  McAlis- 
ter, you  should  have  heard  what  they  said  of 
our  Miss  Margaret!  My!  but  they  all  love 
her,  and  they  said  lovely  things  too  about  the 
Livingstone  Club  and  what  we  have  done  to 
help  them  in  their  work.  Wasn’t  that  dear  of 
them?  Hokusei  is  all  right. 

And  the  kindergarten  at  Otaru  is  all  right 
too — lovely — and  so  is  the  work  the  mission 
is  doing  for  the  factory  girls.  I am  surprised 
at  the  number  of  factories  here,  and  amazed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  flourishing  towns ; 
why,  in  Asahigawa,  there  are  fine  broad 
streets,  and  away  off  at  Kushiro,  there  are 
really  good  shops,  while  at  Nemuro,  the  very 
jumping-off  place  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  there 
are  public  gardens  and  an  agricultural  college ! 

This  letter  was  begun  at  Nokkeushi,  but 
ends  at  the  “jumping-off  place”  for  Aunt 
Julia  has  suddenly  decided  to  go  by  steamer 
from  Nemuro  to  Yokohama,  and  the  starting 
time  is  near,  so,  Sayonara, 

Betty. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  October,  191 — 
Dear  Girls  : 

Just  a last  word  from  Japan.  Tomorrow  we 
sail  for  home. 
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Today  we  saw  the  old  temple  that  was  made 
over  into  a home  for  Dr.  Hepburn.  It  was 
simply  thrilling,  for  Aunt  Julia  had  told  me 
about  the  dangers  of  those  early  days  in 
Japan.  Every  one  who  came  to  the  house  on 
any  errand  and  all  their  servants  were  spies 
for  the  government.  Every  action  was 
watched,  and  all  the  time  Dr.  Hepburn  and 
Mrs.  Hepburn  were  in  danger  of  instant  death. 
But  the  spies  could  see  none  but  the  kindest 
actions  for  the  sick  and  poor  and  little  chil- 
dren, and  while  Dr.  Hepburn  was  so  busy  with 
medical  and  teaching  work,  he  was  also  study- 
ing the  language  and  after  a time  he  made  a 
dictionary,  and  later  with  two  other  mission- 
aries, translated  the  Bible  into  Japanese. 

Suddenly  I felt  a quiver  run  all  through  me. 
"Auntie!”  I said,  “Didn’t  the  dictionary  and 
the  Japanese  Bible  lead  to  all  the  Christian 
things  we  have  seen  all  over  Japan?” 

“I  think  so,  Betty,”  said  Auntie,  smiling. 

"Then,  Auntie,”  I said,  and  I could  hardly 
get  the  words  out  quickly  enough,  “that  was 
the  planting  in  faith  of  another  seed,  and  the 
branches  of  the  tree  that  has  grown  from  it 
are  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and  some  day 
all  Japan  will  rest  under  the  shadow  of  them !” 

“Yes,  Betty,”  Auntie  said,  “and  the  seed 
that  Dr.  Hepburn  planted  in  faith  and  with  a 
‘hopeful  face’,  he  watched  over  in  love. 
Faith,  hope  and  love — those  three.  And  with 
Dr.  Hepburn  the  greatest  of  these  was  love.” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Julia!”  I said,  “I  am  so  glad  we 
saw  the  old  Temple.  It  is  so  splendidly 
thrilling!  / shall  never  forget  it." 

And  now,  having  seen  it,  my  eyes  are  toward 
America ! You  may  see  me  before  you  see  this 
last  letter  from  Japan. 

Once  more,  Sayo7iara! 

Betty. 
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